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should revert to a condition of dependence upon the British Crown. Lord Howe replied that, such being the case, the situation was new, and that his instructions did not inform him how to meet the altered circumstances. He admitted with regret that no accommodation could take place, and announced the conference at an end.1
There are occasions when it is not easy to reconcile politeness with sincerity; and the American envoys made no pretence of being credulous or pliable. A moment arrived, in the course of the parley, which seemed to call for an exchange of compliments. The Admiral was by nature reserved and saturnine;2 but there was one topic which lay very near his heart, and on which he was always ready to discourse. He accordingly now became profuse in expressions of gratitude to the State of Massachusetts for erecting a monument in Westminster Abbey to his elder brother, who had been killed at Ticonderoga in the French war. He esteemed, (he said,) that honour above all things in the world; he felt for America as for a brother; and, if America was overwhelmed, he should lament its ruin like a brother's loss. Franklin bowed and smiled, and, with a collected countenance, and some affectation of simplicity, answered that he and his colleagues would do their utmost endeavours to save his Lordship from that mortification. Somewhat earlier in the colloquy
1 Besides the report made to Congress by the delegates, a clear account of the meeting with Lord Howe is given in letters from John Adams to Samuel.    Samuel Adams, now Secretary to the Massachusetts Assembly, liked the notion of a conference as little as any one.    "Your Secretary," John Adams wrote to President Warren, " will rip about this measure ; and well he may."    But Samuel Adams, though hot, and even red-hot, against political opponents, was not captious in his judgements about his friends.     He admitted the  difficulties  of the American commissioners, and heartily praised their conduct.    Their sentiments and language, he said, were  becoming the character they bore ; they managed with great dexterity ; they maintained the dignity of Congress ; and the independence of America stood thenceforward on a better footing than before.   So he told John Adams, in a letter of September 30, 1776.
2 Walpole called the Howes " those brave, silent brothers."     Last Journals;  February 1775.